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among a people, individuals seem of less importance
and society of greater dimensions; or rather > every
citizen, being assimilated to all the rest, is lost in the
crowd, and nothing stands conspicuous but the great
and imposing image of the people at large. This
naturally gives the men of democratic periods a lofty
opinion of the privileges of society, and a very humble
notion of the rights of individuals ; they are ready to
admit that the interests of the former are everything,
and those of the latter nothing. They are willing to
acknowledge that the power which represents the
community has far more information and wisdom than
any of the members of that community ; and that it is
the duty, as well as the right, of that power to guide as
well as govern each private citizen.
If we closely scrutinize our contemporaries, and
penetrate to the root of their political opinions, we
shall detect some of the notions which I have just
pointed out, and we shall perhaps be surprised to find
so much accordance between men who are so often at
variance. The Americans hold that in every State
the supreme power ought to emanate from the people;
but when once that power is constituted, they can
conceive, as it were, no limits to it, and they are ready
to admit that it has the right to do whatever it pleases.
They have not the slightest notion of peculiar privi-
leges granted to cities, families, or persons: their
minds appear never to have foreseen that it might be
possible not to apply with strict uniformity the same
laws to every part, and to all the inhabitants. These
same opinions are more and more diffused in Europe ;
they even insinuate themselves among those nations
which most vehemently reject the principle of the
sovereignty of the people. Such nations assign a
different origin to the supreme power, but they
ascribe to that power the same characteristics. Among